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This Bulletin is issued weekly by the Climate Analysis Center and is 
desired to^ indicate, in a brief, concise format, current surface climatic 
conditions in the United States and around the world. The Bulletin contains: 


major global climatic events and anomalies. 

U.S. climatic conditions for the previous week. . 

U.S. apparent temperatures (summer) or wind chill (winter). 
Global two -week temperature anomalies. 

Global four-week precipitation anomalies. 

Global monthly temperature and precipitation anomalies. 

Global three-month precipitation anomalies (once a month). 
Global twelve-month precipitation anomalies (every 3 months) . 

temperature anomalies for winter and summer seasons . 
Special climate summaries, explanations, etc. (as appropriate). 


Most analyses contained in this Bulletin are based on preliminary 
unchecked data received at the Center via the Global Telecommunication System! 
Similar analyses based on final, checked data are likely to differ to some 
extent from those presented here. 

To receive copies of the Bulletin or change m.ailing address, write to: 


Climate Analysis Center, W/IJMCSS 
Attention: Weekly Climate Bulletin 
NOAA, National Weather Service 
Washington, DC 20233 
Phone: (301) -763-8071 



GLOBAL HIGHLIGHTS 


MAJOR CLIMATIC EVENTS AND ANOMALIES AS OF APRIL 30. 1988 
(Approximate duration of anomalies is in brackets.) 


^ ‘ North Central U.S. A. and South Central Canada : 

UNUSUALLY DRY CONDITIONS PREVAIL. 

Little or no precipitation was recorded in 
northern Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, 
Alberta, Saskatchewan, and Manitoba where dryness 
remains (See Special Summary) [7 weeks]. 

Northeastern United States : 

BELOW NORMAL TEMPERATURES PERSIST. 
Temperatures remained as much as 5.3^C (9.5®F) 

below normal from Illinois to New York and 
Pennsylvania as a cold Canadian air mass dominated 
the region [3 weeks]. 

Brazil : 

TEMPERATURES REMAIN ABOVE NORMAL. 
Temperatures reached up to 4.6®C (8.3®F) above 

normal across much of southern Brazil [8 weeks]. 


UNUSUAL WARMTH AGGRAVATES DRYNESS. 

Little or no precipitation, 10.0 mm (0.39 inch) or 
less, along with temperatures up to 4.9^C (8.8^F) 
above normal were reported in southeastern 
Australia as the autumn rains have been delayed [7 


5 . Kenya : 

HEAVY' RAINS CONTINUE. 

Heavy precipitation fell in central and western 
Kenya with amounts up to 184 mm (7.24 inches) 
recorded at some locations [5 weeks]. 

6 . East Central China : 

RAINFALL AMOUNTS WELL BELOW NORMAL. 
Precipitation totals generally less than 20.0 mm 
(0.79 inch) were observed in the region as 
unusually dry conditions persisted [6 weeks]. 

7 . Central and Eastern Tropical Pacific : 

REFER TO MARCH 19 88 EL NINO/SOUTHERN 
OSCILLATION (ENSO) ADVISORY. 

The areas of positive sea surface temperature 
anomalies above l^C (1.8°F) h^ve greatly 
diminished over the past few months. Regions above 
l^C (1.8^F) during March 1988 are outlined. 



U.S. WEEKLY WEATHER HIGHLIGHTS 

FOR THE WEEK OF APRIL 24 THROUGH APRIL 30. 1988 


A slow moving storm system brought 
moderate to heavy precipitation throughout 
much of New England as amounts greater 
than one and a half inches were common 
from New Jersey and northern Pennsylvania 
northward into Kaine (see Table 1) . 
Farther south, strong thunderstorms 
dropped heavy rains in eastern Georgia and 
Florida and along the Gulf Coast regions 
of Louisiana and Texas. Scattered 
locations in the central Great Plains , 
Pacific Northwest, southeastern Alaska, 
and Hawaiian Islands also* measured 
moderate to heavy totals. Light to 
moderate amounts occurred in the Pacific 
Northwest, the northern Rockies, the 
central and southern Great Plains , from 
Iowa eastwards to Delaware, along the Gulf 
Coast, in Georgia and Florida, and in the 
mid-Atlantic and New England regions. 
Huch of the Southwest and Great Basin, 
southern Rockies, northern Great Plains 
and upper Midwest, and parts of the 
Southeast and Ohio Valley reported little 
or no precipitation. The continued lack 
of significant precipitation since the 
start of Spring has created unusually diry 
conditions in the northern Great Plains , 


upper Midwest, and southern Canada (see 
Special Climate Summary) . 

Cooler weather persisted in the 
central and eastern U.S. for the third 
consecutive week. Greatest departures 
below normal (-7 to -10®F) were located in 
the Ohio Valley and central Appalachians 
(see Table 2) . A few stations in the 
northern Rockies , central Great Plains , 
and Southeast established daily record 
minimum temperatures. In the West, much 
of California and the northern Rockies 
averaged slightly below normal. Near to 
slightly above normal temperatures were 
confined to the northern Great Plains and 
upper Midwest, from coastal Washington and 
Oregon southeastwards into New Mexico and 
Arizona, and in the southern portions of 
Texas and Florida. A few stations in the 
southern halves of Florida, Louisiana, and 
Texas set daily record high temperatures 
early in the week. Unusually mild 
conditions continued throughout Alaska as 
departures up to -fl5®F were reported in 
the western half of the state (see Table 
3), 
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SPECIAL CLIMATE SUMMARY 

Climate Analysis Center, NMC 
National Weather Service, NOAA 

ABNORMALXy DRY CONDITIONS HAVE PERSISTED IN THE NORTHERN GREAT 
PLAINS, UPPER MIDWEST, AND SOUTHERN CANADA FOR THE LAST SEVEN WEEKS 

Normally, the winter months of December, Since the beginning of Spring (March 20), 

January, and February are the driest time of the precipitation totals have been rather meager (see 

year in the northern! Great Plains, upper Midwest, Figure 1). Amounts of less than a half- inch are 

and southern Canada. Monthly precipitation totals common in sections of southern Canada and the 

usually average \mder an inch, and this Winter was northern Great Plains, with some stations 

no exception as most stations recorded well under reporting a trace or no precipitation. As a 

three inches. However, in the spring and summer, result, a large area of less than 50% of normal 

wetter weather usually develops in the region and precipitation covers much of south -central Canada 

normal monthly precipitation ranges between two and the north-central U.S. (see front cover), 

and three inches , with the maximum in the west 
during May or June and in the east during June or 
July. 



Spring precipitation deficiencies 
between one and two inches prevail across 
much of the same region, with the largest 
departures below normal (over two inches) 
observed in the Dakotas (see Figure 2) . 
According to the Palmer (Long-Term) 
Drought Index (PDI) for the week ending 
April 30 (figures not shown) , most state 
climate divisions in Minnesota, the 
Dakotas , and Montana have negative (dry) 
PDI values. The largest negative indices 
are located in central and northwestern 
Minnesota (-3.6 to -4.1), northwestern and 
southeastern North Dakota (-3.4 to -3.8), 
northeastern South Dakota (-4.4), and 
western Montana (-3.4 to -4.6), indicating 
either severe or extreme drought 


conditions (refer to the Weekly Climate 
Bulletin No. 88/13 dated 3/26/88 for an 
explanation of the PDI). This stipulates 
that additional precipitation amounts of 
5-7, 4-5, 8, and 4-6 inches, respectively, 
are needed to bring the PDI near zero 
(normal soil moisture conditions) . 

Since the growing season has begun or 
is about to begin in the area, and the 
normal increase in springtime 
precipitation has not yet developed, an 
excess of rainfall in the late Spring or 
early Summer will be needed in order to 
eliminate both short and long term 
moisture deficiencies, especially in the 
wheat producing regions. 
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